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1963 Report 
INDIANA CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


This is the Miller family on Market Street: Dotty, Walter, Jim, 
Bobby, and Helen. It is one of 60,000 Negro families in Indiana. 
What does the future hold for the Millers? 


For what kind of employment should the children prepare? 


Can the Millers look forward to moving to a better neighborhood 
when they are financially able? 

When they need food or recreation outside their home will they 
be humiliated by refusal of equal service? 


Will their government help assure them an equal opportunity? 


The Millers’ problems are Indiana's problems. 
Let’s see what they are. 


Copies of this booklet are available from the publisher: 


INDIANA CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 
1004 State Office Building 
100 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
MElrose 3-4855 


THE NEGRO IN INDIANA 


The task assigned the Indiana Civil Rights Commission is “the 
promotion of equal opportunity . . . without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin or ANCestiyu eet thestirst 160 complaints 
filed with the Commission all but four alleged discrimination 
against Negroes. ‘This report therefore will deal primarily with that 


minority group. 12 OB41 
POPULATION: Rapid Increase in Larger Cities 

For the past half century the Negro population in Indiana and 
other northern states has been increasing about three times as fast 
as the white population, due primarily to migration from the 
southern states. In 1960, 41% of Indiana Negroes had been born 
in the South. 


BEE weNEGROZPOPUEATION 


Total for % Increase % of State % of U.S. 
Year - Indiana in Decade Population Population 
1900 57,505 Pa 2.3 11.6 
1910 60,320 4.9 2a 10.7 
1920 80,810 34.0 2.8 9.9 
1930 111,982 38.6 3.5 OY 
1940 121,916 8.9 3.6 9.8 
1950 © ; 173,910 42.6 4.4 10.1 
1960 268,358 54.3 5.8 10.6 
1970 (est.) 402,537 50.0 Figs! JOS} 


Indiana’s Negro population is moving either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily from towns and small cities to the older sections of our 
largest cities. While the Negro population in Indiana increased 
54.3% from 1950 to 1960, there was a decrease in the number of 
Negroes in 46 of the state’s 92 counties. In those same ten years, 
the number of Indiana counties with no Negro residents increased 
from one to six. 


In 1960, 643 of Indiana’s 1009 townships, or nearly two-thirds, 
had no Negro residents. An additional 83 townships had only one 
Negro each. At the same time, ten townships had 230,372 Negro 
residents, an average of 23,000 per township. In other words, 80%, 
of Hoosier Negroes live in 1% of our townships. This high degree 
of concentration makes it difficult for most Hoosiers to have any 
direct communication with members of the other race. This in 
turn, results in lack of information and in misunderstanding. (See 
Table IJ) 


TABLE IT. 

County 1950 
Allentun wastes 5,269 
Bartholomew ..... 24] 
Cass hens e ampere 372 
Clarke se eee 2,199 
LF Cae Pass et Scat ce 218 
DavViesse.s ares wee 134 
Dearborm> 424.25 189 
Delaware ase 4,460 
Elkhatt hearse 1,093 
HAYVELUCy 5 te Bet nrc, 526 
PLOY eed tet Cie Sak 1,446 
Gibsiib se excise okt, 644 
Grantor 0 Ace eae 2,139 
Hamiltonian 343 
Harrison 2725s 95 
Hendricks anes 155 
Henrys ict ieee: 429 
TIOWATC eens. ee wee 1,536 
JACKSON here 128 
eiterSony 3. cia er 399 
WODMINGS 23-0 kee 249 
OR NSON Dr gt catia. 301 


1960 


11,702 
S15 
318 

2,821 
189 
109 
236 

5,762 

Dsal9 
486 

2,010 
657 

sgl eee) 
319 
Liz 
253 
42] 

2,598 
149 
392 
286 
370 


County 1950 
IK TOK Meer acces ae 236 
Dakeats 2 otal 50,726 
a POvteh eer. Ane ee 2,453 
Lawrence. ane 134 
Madison... oes ae 2,774 
NMaATIOND 20 oe 65,010 
Miatiie epee ute ce 127 
Monroe? 4.32%. 1: 711 
Montgomery ...... 177 
Oranceemey eee ev 
POSCYih 24 eas re 326 
Puttiam © o.5..eee 454 
Rushit ee becca 241 
SEse osep he tae 8,665 
Shelbys (\Seae eee 328 
SPENCEN, Kei alae 241 
Lippecan0e sen ae 392 
Vanderburgh ..... 9,167 
ViGO! y..2 Sine eee 4,415 
Warrick tees mane 274 
Wayne) ieee. ee 3,298 


NEGRO POPULATION OF INDIANA COUNTIES 
WITH 100 OR MORE NEGRO RESIDENTS IN 1960 


1960 


250 
87,109 
4,890 
109 
4,976 
Shee Ml 
630 
704 
200 
144 
278 
409 
Zoo 
14,022 
379 
189 
632 
9,547 
4,802 
251 
Riya 


EMPLOYMENT: Concentration in Jobs that Are Disappearing 

For decades the majority of American Negroes have been em- 
ployed as southern farm workers or unskilled laborers. It is these 
jobs that have been most affected by mechanization. Table III 
shows that Negroes are employed in all major job categories in 
Indiana but that 85% are concentrated in the blue collar jobs that 
are most likely to be reduced by automation. Probably the most 
significant gain made by Negroes in the past decade was in clerical 
jobs, particularly in government service. 


The percentage of Indiana Negroes who are unemployed is twice 
as high as the percentage of unemployed whites. Of the 18 and 19 
year olds who are available for employment 21% of the boys and 
24° of the girls are unemployed—a situation which has been de- 
scribed as “social dynamite.” 


TABLE HI. MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP OF EMPLOYED 
PERSONS—INDIANA 


1950 1960 

White Non-White White Non-White 
Professional & ‘Technical TO% OLY LO, 4A%, 
Farmers, Farm Managers 8.7 0.3 5.0 0.2 
Managers & Officials 82 21 7.6 lA 
Clerical 11.6 3.7 13.8 ho 
Sales 6.9 1.4 ial 1.5 
Craftsmen, Foremen laey! 8.3 15.2 8.8 
Operatives 23.9 Zao ea iy ald 
Private Household L2 wage 1:5 9.7 
Service Employees 6.5 21.6 bad 19.1 
Farm Laborers, Foremen 3.1 0.5 1.6 0.1 
Other Laborers 5.5 21,9 4.5 14.2 
Occupation Not Reported 15) 20 42 Lied 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Total Employed 1,451,740 65,992 1,626,144 91,097 


INCOME: $1500 a Year Less than that of White Families 

In 1959, 30% of Negro families had total income of less than 
$3,000 compared to 17.3% of white families in the bottom bracket. 
For these 18,000 families, the problems of race are accentuated by 
the problems of poverty—a demoralizing combination. In 1959, 
median income was $5,879 for white families and $4,363 for non- 
white families. Only 3,055 Negro families had incomes of $10,000 
or more. 


A person’s economic well-being is most readily measured by his 
level of income. The median personal income of Indiana Negroes 
increased from 76.1% of that of white persons in 1950 to only 
76.7% in 1960—in what was considered a decade of rapid progress 
for the Negro! 


j 
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HOUSING: Some Effects of A Restricted Market 

Where will the expected 134,000 Negro population increase of 
the 60’s be housed? Most Negro neighborhoods are crowded al- 
ready. The white neighborhoods are usually closed to racial mi- 
norities, as are new building sites. Insecure jobs and low income 
add to the Negro’s house-hunting problems. The results are shown 
in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. SELECTED HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS, BY 
RACE, INDIANA, 1960 


White Non-White 

Median number of rooms 4.5 3.9 

Single unit structures 86.4% 66.9% 
Structures less than 10 years old 24.0%, 129%, 
Sound housing with full plumbing 10597, Ue shy 
Dilapidated housing 3.26 11.69% 
Householders who rent PATER 52.6% 
Median gross rent $71.00 $67.00 


The above figures indicate that without the open market in hous- 
ing which is available to whites, the Negro family often must rent 
a small apartment in an old converted building without full plumb- 
ing facilities. For this the low-income Negro must pay practically 
the same rent as the higher income white family pays for a house 
that is newer, roomier, and with full plumbing. 


These disadvantages in income and housing are often accom- 
panied by a lack of personal cleanliness and lack of interest in 
improving the property. Such unfavorable conditions are then 
pointed to by some white persons as justification for not providing 
equal opportunity in employment and housing to Negroes. ‘The 
vicious circle might be expressed in this manner: Race discrimina- 
tion causes poverty which causes more race prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, which causes still more poverty. 


Despite these obstacles, 542 Negro families in Indiana owned 
homes valued at $20,000 or more in 1960. 
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EDUCATION: Progress Made, More Needed 

Indiana’s Negro population over age 25 has 1.9 years less school- 
ing than the white population of the same age group. One reason 
for this is the lower income of Negro families which has resulted in 
Negro youth stopping school to seek employment or not being 
financially able to continue beyond high school. A second reason 
is that 41% of Indiana Negroes were born in the South where 
schooling opportunities are more limited. 


The Negro is closing this educational gap. “Twenty years ago 
white men and women entered the labor market with an average 
of 11.0 years of school compared to 8.7 years for Negroes. Whites 
entering the labor market now have 12.3 years of schooling com- 
pared to 11.3 years for Negroes of the same age group—only an 8% 
difference. In 1960, 4,194 Indiana Negroes were college graduates. 
Another 2,772 were then enrolled in college. 


Since the amount of one’s education ordinarily influences the 
amount of one’s income, it is surprising that the narrowing of the 
educational gap between white and non-white was not accompanied 
by a narrowing of the income gap. 


The Negroes’ Problems are Indiana’s Problems 

We have seen that on the average Negroes receive from our 
economy considerably less than other citizens in schooling, income, 
and housing. This either results in or is accompanied by Indiana 
Negroes receiving some millions of dollars more than their “popu- 
lation share’’ of certain tax-supported government programs. 


Compared to Negroes’ 5.8% of state population they receive far 
more than that percentage of all township relief, comprise about 
25%, of state prisons population, 48% of all persons receiving pub- 
lic Aid for Dependent Children. 


Over 150,000 Negroes are of voting age—more than half the size 
of the farm population of voting age. In Indiana the Negro al- 
ready represents a $350,000,000 market. 


~I 


Richard A. Peterson 
Industrial Manager 
Chairman 


Herman M. Anderson Mrs. Elizabeth Fiers, 
Union Officer Church & Civic Leade| 


Vice Chairman 


THE COMMISSION LAUNCHES A PROGRAM 


As one step toward alleviating the situation described in the 
previous pages the 1961 General Assembly enacted the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. It established a new Commission for “the 
promotion of equal opportunity.” Listed below are some of the 
main provisions of the Act and the action taken during the Com- 
mission’s first 18 months of operation. 


COMMISSIONERS. 4 bi-partisan Commission of fue members 
and an Executive Director shall be appointed by the Governor. 
(See photos above.) 


Mrs. Osma Spurlock Dr. Donald M. Royer Mrs. Virginia R. Heis, 
Deputy Director Research Sociologist Research Consultani| 


John J. Murphy Byron F. Novitsky Harold O. Hatcher 
Industrial Manager Attorney Director 


STAFF. The Commission shall appoint employees in accordance 
with the state merit law “and on the basis of training, practical 
experience, education, and character.” (See photos below.) 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. The Commission shall issue 
such publications and results of investigation and research as will 
reduce discrimination. 


The Commission’s first publication was Civil Rights in Indiana, 
a 16-page digest of fourteen civil rights laws passed by Indiana 
legislatures from 1881 to 1961. ‘These laws tell the story of the 
slow and gradual extension of the rights of citizenship to the state’s 
non-white population starting with voting and jury service and 
advancing toward integrated schools and jobs. Over 20,000 copies 
of this publication have been distributed. 


#) Theodore D. Wilson Mrs. Violet J. Dickson Miss Sharon Anne Betty 


onciliation Consultant Bookkeeper-Typist Receptionist-Secretary 


i} 


Employment Survey of State Departments 

The Commission is anxious that its activities be based on as 
accurate and complete information as is obtainable. ‘The first staff 
member it employed was a research consultant, Mrs. Virginia Heiss. 
Her first assignment was a study of the employment practices of the 
state government itself. It was found that 9.7% of its employees 
were non-white compared with a 5.8% ratio in state population. 
It was also found that some departments still have all-white work 
forces while others have Negroes placed only in the lowest-paying 
jobs. The Commission’s staff is cooperating with departments of 
state government in maintaining a non-discriminatory employment 
policy. 


Public Accommodations Survey 

In processing numerous complaints against places of public ac- 
commodation under Section 11 of the Act, the Commission staff 
has been handicapped by lack of pertinent information. Mrs. 
Spurlock and Dr. Royer have obtained the cooperation of approxt- 
mately 200 volunteers from public and private human relations 
councils, church groups, and college sociology departments to col- 
lect this information in 18 Indiana cities. 

The volunteer interviewers in their contacts with owners of 
places of public accommodations have performed three functions: 
(1) acquainted owners and managers with the provisions of the 
1961 Public Accommodations Law; (2) determined whether such 
establishments are providing equal accommodations; and (3) 
gathered information on the effect of equal accommodations policies 
on business operations. 


Educational Meetings and Presentations 

The Commissioners and staff have held public educational for- 
ums in connection with their monthly business meetings in Bloom- 
ington, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Gary, Indianapolis, Marion, and 
South Bend, and will continue them in additional cities. Attend- 
ance at these meetings of invited leaders has ranged from 30 to 100. 


The Commissioners and staff also met with representatives of 35 
departments of state government, at which time Governor Matthew 
Welsh was present to urge department heads to take positive action 
to integrate their work forces, including recruitment of qualified 
non-white applicants, if necessary. 


Staff members have addressed approximately 200 meetings during 
the year in 30 Indiana cities. They have discussed civil rights in a 
score of television programs. 
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Recipients of Governor’s Award (left to right) H. A. Barnhizer for Indiana Divi- 
sion of Mental Health, Kaaren Burke, Indianapolis, Edwin A. Gibson, Ft. Wayne 
architect, Governor Welsh, Roy Whitton for Indiana Highway Department. 


Governor’s Civil Rights Conference 

The Commission organized the Governor’s Civil Rights Confer- 
ence attended by nearly 400 leading citizens representing both races 
and 33 Indiana communities. Separate workshops were scheduled 
to consider ways to combat discrimination by employers, mayors’ 
commissions, education, labor organizations, news media, and in 
housing and public accommodations. 

One feature of the Conference was the presentation by the 
Governor, of four special awards for outstanding achievement. 

A similar conference is scheduled for the fall of 1963. 


Motivation of Minority Youth 

The principal duty of one staff member, Mrs. Osma Spurlock, is 
to work directly with minority youth, their parents and counselors 
towards securing the best possible preparation for future employ- 
ment. ‘This has included assistance to interested community organi- 
zations in holding career clinics for Negro high school students. 

‘The Commission has purchased for free circulation three motion 
picture films which urge youth to stay in school and acquire useful 
skills. A four-page folder entitled “Equal Job Opportunities Begin 
In ‘The Home” is being distributed to Negro parents. 


1] 


Higher Education Advisory Committee 

The Commission shall cooperate with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the state colleges in a program of education 
against prejudice and discrimination. (Section 7) Dr. Donald Royer, 
staff research sociologist, is working with the Commission’s Higher 
Education Advisory Committee to which 20 Indiana colleges have 
appointed representatives. At its meeting in September the com- 
mittee voted to join with the Commission in conducting the state- 
wide Public Accommodations Survey. ‘The Committee members 
will exchange findings from their research projects in civil rights. 


Government Contracts 

All government contracts shall include a non-discrimination 
clause, and that breach of this covenant may be regarded as a ma- 
terial breach of the contract. (Section 10.) 

In December, 1961, Governor Matthew Welsh issued Executive 
Order No. 5 outlining the manner of enforcement of this section. 
Major contractors are supplied forms prepared by the Commission 
on which they report the number of white and non-white employees 
in each of four major job classifications. These reports have been 
received by the Commission from over 200 contractors. 

From May to November, the Commission’s investigator, ‘Ted 
Wilson, called on 87 of these contractors personally and corre- 
sponded with an additional 18 concerning their employment poll- 
cies and the enforcement provisions of the executive order. 


TABLE V. SUMMARY OF COMPLIANCE REPORTS, 1962 
April July October 


Highway contractors filing reports 122% 85.29%, 95 AG 
Contractors reporting no non-white employees WT AT 13.3%, 64:39, 
Proportion of employees who are non-white A Soe GZ 64% 
Number of non-whites on skilled jobs 21 rh 31 


COMPLAINTS: Investigation and Conciliation 

The Commission shall have power “to receive, initiate, and in- 
vestigate charges of discriminatory practices, to hold public heavr- 
ings, subpoena records and witnesses.” (Section 6e) 

Most state civil rights commissions have found the investigation 
and conciliation of complaints to be a large part of their program. 

In the one public hearing held by the Commission a score of 
persons participated and about 100 were in attendance. It resulted 
in a unanimous finding of discrimination. ‘The hearing and its 
findings were completely ignored by the respondent who realized 
the law was without enforcement provisions. 


IZ 


Hearing held before the Commissioners on Accommodations Complaint. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS AND DISPOSITION OF COMPLAINTS 


fo oO 
uo sey 
Si aie San a 
2 Scie shane: S bp 
— i? a) | (s) oe) ne) oe 
3 clon EARS \ pe ahh am Ris 3 
fe) re} fs) a4 Ome Que = 
B < Zac Z%D = & 
EMPLOYMENT: 
Government 36 i 20 3 1 
Private Employers 50 4 37 4 4 ] 
Labor Unions 2 1 1 
Total: 88 11 58 8 9 2 
ACCOMMODATIONS: 
| Food and Drink 19 7 Z 8 1 1 
| Lodging 7 5 Ps 
Recreation 10 4 4 ] \h 
Miscellaneous y 2 2 3 
Total: 43 13 2 19 | 2 
HOUSING: 2 1 1 
2 EDUCATION: 5 1 1 1 2 
MISCELLANEOUS: 7 2 3 2 
TOCALS: 145 nai 65 28 21 4 


THE NEXT STEP FORWARD: AN ENFORCEABLE LAW 


The Civil Rights Commission “may transmit to the Legislature 
its recommendations for legislation designed to aid in the removing 
of discrimination.” (Section 11) 


In the first pages of this report we tried to describe the problem 
we face, a rapidly increasing reservoir of unskilled Negro labor for 
which there is a diminishing demand. ‘The need today is to help 
both employers and minority youth to forsake their accustomed 
ways, to abandon the comfort of customary patterns of thought and 
action, and to adjust themselves to major change. Until this ad- 
justment is made employers, Negroes, the public, and taxpayers will 
be forced to pay a terrific penalty for this increasing waste of 
minority manpower. 


Our Commission during these 18 months has labored with this 
problem. Our work with the public and with contractors seems to 
have been fruitful. Our efforts to motivate minority youth to de- 
velop their talents and to persuade employers to change their em- 
ployment patterns have met with very limited success. 


When an attempt is made to increase the supply of well-qualified 
Negro applicants, one runs immediately into a major obstacle. 
Generations of poverty, discrimination, and lack of education have 
created in Negro youth a deep-rooted feeling of hopelessness, lack 
of self-confidence and ambition, and often feelings of resentment 
and hostility. These attitudes cause large numbers of pupils with 
the talents that are greatly needed by modern industry and by our 
nation to drift through their school years aimlessly and to enter the 
Jabor market unprepared. 


When we urge Negro youth to cut down on play in order to 
train themselves for steady jobs, they reply: “What’s the use? ‘They 
won't give a Negro an equal chance anyway.” If we ask what it 
would take to give them sufficient faith in their future to invest 
two to four years time in job training, they reply: “We need a law 
with teeth in it like other states have so we’ll not be turned down 
just because we’re colored. Our government slaps penalties on 
Negroes even for small things. Why does it refuse to penalize a 
business when it denies us our constitutional and God-given rights.” 
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Those most familiar with these problems are convinced there is 
no single or simple solution. On the other hand, it is surprising 
how much agreement there is on what our state’s next step should 
be. When 400 leading citizens attending the Governor’s Civil 
Rights Conference were asked to turn in an unsigned statement on 
what they considered to be our greatest need in civil rights, by far 
the largest number answered ‘‘an enforceable law.” This also is the 
number one request of practically all of our Negro citizens. 


Other northern states are undergoing the same changes that are 
taking place in Indiana. The program on which there has been 
the greatest agreement has been the establishment of representative 
commissions such as ours but with powers to issue administrative 
orders against proven and persistent discrimination. Such laws 
have been in effect in 20 industrial states from 2 to 15 years. 


At present, 95% of Negroes outside of the southern and border 
states are protected by enforceable state fair employment practices 
laws. Of the 5% who are not covered, two-thirds live in Indiana. 
Such facts naturally are disturbing to our Negro citizens and tend 
to undermine faith in themselves, their future, and respect for their 
government and community which are essential to good citizenship. 


But what is the effect of such legislation on business? In the first 
place, experience of other states has been that when enforceable 
legislation exists nearly all valid complaints can be conciliated on a 
voluntary basis. Director Carl W. Glatt of the Kansas Commission 
on Civil Rights states it this way: “My personal experience of 114 
years operating under the 1953 Kansas Act against Discrimination 
(without enforcement powers) and this last year under the 1961 
Act (with enforcement powers) permits me to assure you that the 
enforceable aspects of the present law have removed most of the 
frustrations resulting from complete indifference and lack of co- 
operation prevalent under the former Act. With the enforceable 
features present, the Commission feels no urgency to use these 
features because of the almost voluntary cooperation it is receiving.” 


Table VII shows that over 99.5% of the complaints in 11 states 
with enforceable laws are settled without a public hearing and that 
enforceable orders have been issued in only one or two dozen cases. 
There is no reason why the experience under an enforceable law in 
Indiana should be materially different. Employers are protected 
from possible arbitrary commission orders by providing in the law 
for review by the courts upon request. 
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TABLE VII. COMPLAINTS AND PUBLIC HEARINGS, BY 
STATES WITH ENFORCEABLE LAWS 


State Cases Hearings 
California 568 1 
Colorado 47 ye 
Maryland 70 2 
Massachusetts 2149 5 
Michigan 1214 3 
New Mexico a2 3 
New York 939 5 
Ohio 652 2 
Oregon 214 3 
Washington 108 4 
Wisconsin 146 2 
Total 6279 32 


ai 


Rather than hampering business and management with what 
may seem to be needless restrictions, effective legislation will help 
business by increasing the supply of trained manpower and by re- 
moving a depressed segment of our population which adversely 
affects the total economy. 


This is one type of legislation that does not involve additional 
appropriations. Rather it increases the returns from the present 
Commission budget and staff efforts. It eventually reduces public 
expense by changing tax-supported dependents into taxpayers. 


Granting power to a state commission to issue administrative 
orders under prescribed conditions is not new to Indiana. ‘Three 
state departments now have power to issue cease and desist orders. 
Sixteen other departments have power to revoke licenses and in some 
cases issue injunctions. 


All of us have a part to play if we are to meet the challenge 
presented by a growing surplus of unskilled Negroes in Indiana 
cities. Negro youth and parents must have the faith and persever- 
ance to train for jobs not open to Negroes heretofore. Employers 
and businesses need to adjust their practices to changing conditions. 
Our state government’s part is to keep its civil rights laws in step 
with the times. 


The Civil Rights Commission is unanimous in the conviction that 
the public welfare would be served by the enactment of an enforcea- 
ble Civil Rights law at this time. 
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